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from sounds which are not usually heard, being brought
up by the wind coming from a rainy quarter. For instance,
the whistle of a railway-train to the south of a house will
not be usually heard with the normal south-west wind of
Great Britain; but when the wind backs to the south in
front of a depression, then the noise will be heard; and
though this will be a good prognostic, still, it is not true
audibility.

When the gradients are very steep, a little rain some-
times falls with straight isobars, generally in light showers,
with a hard sky.

Though, as a matter of convenience, we have described
the sequence of weather as we proceed from the high to
the low pressure, it must be clearly understood that it
does not represent the sequence of weather to a single
observer, but rather what the weather will be simultane-
ously in different parts of the country ; for instance, that
if there is cirrus in London, there may perhaps be a
lurid sky in Edinburgh.

But now audibility, visibility, whirling dust, and lurid
chinks with divergent rays are well-known signs of rain
almost all over the world, so we have to explain why the
appearance of the sky in straight isobars is a sign of rain.
It is found by experience that straight isobars are never
persistent, and that, practically, the district which they
cover one day ,will be ^ traversed by a cyclone the next
day. It does not follow that the cyclone is necessarily in
existence when we observe the straight isobars; but, from
the nature of weather-changes, straight isobars seem to
be an intermediate form of atmospheric circulation which
precedes the formation of a cyclone.